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May Day 


This is the time of year 


“When May, with cowslip-braided locks, 
Walks through the land in green attire” 


and there is a May queen in every little village and in every city bl 
We cannot all be May queens, but each of us can do his bit to h 
make this “the happiest time of all the glad new year.” Whether 
are a May queen, a queen’s lady in waiting, a courtier, or just a | 
subject with a heart overflowing with the joy of living on this beautif 
May morning there is something you can do to add to the happiness 
all those about you. 

When you first step outside your door on May Day morning, eve 
before you take a look to see if some friend has left a May basket o 
your doorknob, take a deep breath of fresh morning air, turn your fad 
to the sun, and thank your heavenly Father for the day, for your parents 
your friends, and your playmates. Thank Him for food and clothin 
and shelter, for health, and for the ability to run and laugh and pla 
By the time you have done this your heart will be so overflowing wit 
joy that you will radiate it to everyone. 

If every WEE Wispom reader will do this May Day will ec: 


the “happiest time of all the glad new year.” There may not be a Ma 
basket on your doorstep, but whether there is or not will make no diffe 
ence, for you will have joy in your heart and this is all the May bask 


could have given you. And you will give this joy to Mother and Fathey 1% 


to Big Brother who teased you yesterday until you almost cried, to Littl 


Sister who seemed such a nuisance when you wanted to play ball, to th 
friend who broke your new doll, or to the old man on the corner w 
yelled at you when you stepped on the grass in his yard. The light o 
God’s love within you will shine through your eyes and show in you 
smile, and you will be as beautiful as the flowers you picked for you 
May baskets. 
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Spring is like a symphony— 


Frog’s the old bass drummer man; 


So many sounds to hear: Hear his loud kerchog 
Tinkling of the waking brook From a rock or water’s edge, 
Bubbling swift and clear; From the old oak log. 


\ (, Birds with flutes and trumpets too; _— All the merry breezes come, 
We, Peepers’ merry trills; Tune their violins; 

oY, Brother Loon’s big bassoon Rain strikes up its snare drums; 
‘isons Rumbling up the hills. The concert now begins! 
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The 


A Two-Part Serial by Jane Manolakas 


Part One 


PRING came late in the mountains. Down 

in the valley, where the village was, the 
ground was washed in yellow sunlight. It slanted 
over the low cottages and open market, the nar- 
row stone street worn smooth by the villagers 
and their fathers, and on past the huge glistening 
white house of the owner of the lands. Warm 
soft air breathed on the slopes of the foot- 
hills. 

But high in the hills, where the sheeptenders 
lived close’to their flocks, the sun was slow, 
and it seemed that spring would never come. 
It was well into May. The ground was still 
frozen, hard, and unfriendly, and a rough wind 
had come up, driving before it a heavy late 
snow. In a stone hut, nestled in the shelter of 
a small cliff, the old man Eleas opened the door 
a crack and squinted anxiously out. 

“The boy is late from the flock.” 

“The snow makes him late.” The woman was 
also old. She was his wife Despina, and she was 
busy scouring crocks for cheese. 

“The ledges will be slippery.” 


Pictures by Blaine Morris 


“Don’t fret so, old one, and close the door. 


' The boy has been running about over these rocks 


since he could walk, and he knows enough to be 
careful.” She waved him toward a bench by the 
fire. “You'd best get to work on his new boots; 
the birthday is coming close.” 

Their godson had been born on the old man’s 
birth date, and every year they made the day a 
special occasion. Now the old man and the boy 
were each secretly working on a pair of boots for 
a present to give the other. The boots Eleas was 
making were soft and handsome, with designs 
on the side. But the boy was not satisfied with 
the work he was doing. The boots he was fash- 
ioning were the first he had made, and the 
leather seemed stiff and unmanageable. Despina 
knew Eleas would prize them though as the finest 
to be had. She smiled to herself each time she 
watched Michael take up his work and settle 
down by the fire. 

Michael had been very young, bewildered, and 
afraid when he came to them. His parents had 
been herdspeople too, but they had been buried 
in a rockslide in the hills, leaving the boy with 
no one to care for him. Eleas had silently taken 
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the child up and brought him home, and since 
then he had been more than their own. In the 
beginning Eleas used to take little Michael to 
the fields with him. He used to match his own 
long steps with the short quick ones of the boy, 
and they would talk of the animals and the land. 
Fleas would tell him stories like the ones his own 
father had told him. Now that the boy was older 
he had separated off a few sheep for the boy to 
watch by himself so that he might learn to be a 

herdsman; for someday the owner of the 
land would give him a flock of his own. 

Now while the old people waited at the cot- 
tage the boy Michael trudged along the path. The 
snow blew up in sudden white flurries and half 
hid the small figure. In his short shepherd's 
jacket and baggy bloomer trousers he seemed 
like the shadow of a small ghost pressing on 
through the storm, but a sudden clearing of the 
snow by the wind 
showed the boy’s face 
and the eager strength 
of his slight body. He 
was not handsome. He 
would have been plain 
if his expression had 
remained the same long 
enough for plainness to 
rest there. But the dark 
eyes were a boy’s eyes, 
eager, aware, some- 
times pensive, some- 
times gay. 

Suddenly as he made 
his way along the 
jagged path he seemed 
to hear a low, strange, 
half sound coming on 
the wind. He stopped 
and turned, stood lis- 
tening for a long moment, straining to hear the 
sound again. Then he shaded his eyes and looked 
through the heavy air in all directions. There was 
nothing but the soft whiteness and the rocks 
and the shadows and the silence. He pulled his 
jacket tighter and pushed on, moving more 
slowly this time, watching both sides of the path 
carefully. 

It came again, the faint sound he had half 
heard or sensed before. Michael hesitated a mo- 
ment. Then he stripped a branch off a bush grow- 
ing near the path and began to move slowly in 
circles among the rocks, stopping from time to 


time to listen. There was only silence. Had there 
ever been anything more, or was the wind play- 
ing tricks on him? He was ready to go back 
to the path and continue on his way home when a 
slight movement among the shadows caught 
his attention. The moving object looked almost 
like one of the rocks, squat and rugged, but with 
not as much snow on it as the rocks. Cautiously 
Michael went near, a switch ready in his hand. 
Then he stopped and stared, and the twig in 
his hand fell to the ground unnoticed. An ani- 
mal lay there, a horse, dead, half covered with 
snow; and pressed close beside it, snuggling 
against the dying warmth of the animal and 
half asleep, lay a newborn colt. 

Bewilderment, wonder, pain passed over the 
boy’s face; he stood there as if rooted; it seemed 
he could not move. But finally he gathered him- 
self together for action. The mother animal’s 

long head was thrown 

jp back with the eyes open. 

After the first swift 
glance Michael was 

careful not to look at 
se her as he went around 
to bend over the colt, 
which lay flat against 
his mother’s stomach, 
with his long thin legs 
folded under him. He 
seemed to sleep, rous- 
ing himself sometimes 
to try to push himself 
farther into the hollow 
under the mother’s 
haunch, where it was 
warmer. The thick fur 
was wet and matted, 


He took off his jacket and laid it over the soft wet fur. and it was beginning 


to freeze. Impulsively 
Michael bent still lower and laid his own body 
gently over that of the colt, blocking out as much 
of the cold as he could. 

His mind worked frantically, deciding what 
he could do. If only the old Eleas were here! 
What should he do? The cottage was too far; 
he could never get the animal there alone, and 
if he left and went for help it would be too 
late. There was barely time now. But what else 
could he do? Then he remembered the shanty. 
Of course, the shanty! He had passed it just 
a short way back, the old shanty the sheep- 
herders used at shearingtime and in the winter 
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to house sick lambs. He jumped up, then bent 
and pulled the colt to its feet. Its long knees 
buckled under, and it almost fell. Michael put 
his arms around the thin body and held it steady 
against him. He took off his jacket and laid it 
over the soft wet fur; then half dragging the 
colt, he started back up the hill. 


Back at the cottage the old man was grow- 
ing even more restless because the boy had not 
come. He went to the door and opened it again to 
look out, then closed it against the cold and 
walked nervously back to stand in front of the 
fire. 

“Even with the storm the boy is late. If he 
is not here soon I will walk out to meet him.” 

“Be patient, old one. He may be waiting 
for the wind to die; it is less even now.” Despina 
went on lining the cheese crocks and making 
them ready for the warm sheep’s milk, but each 
time the wind made a sound outside the cottage 
her eyes too were on the door. 

At the shepherd’s shanty Michael was finished. 
He had rubbed the colt warm and dry with 
handfuls of straw, then covered it carefully with 
empty grain sacks, left there from the fall. The 
colt dozed. Michael knew that he ought to leave, 
but he stooped and laid his head on the soft 
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Michael was in the corner at supper when the men came in. 


curve of the colt’s neck and ran his fingers 
through the soft, warm fur. He had never known 
anything so young before, and it awoke a child's 
hunger for companionship in him. Exhausted, he 
could have slept there amid the strange sweet- 
ness of the new animal. But he got up and ran 
home, stopping only for breath now and then. 

“Why are you so late?’ Eleas’s voice was 
rough with the relief he felt when the boy came 
in. “You know you should come quickly on a 
night like this when we will worry.” 

Michael took the chiding, hardly hearing it, 
so full was he of the thought of what had hap- 
pened. But he said nothing, for on the way home 
an idea had come to him. His godfather must 
not know about the colt. The beautiful secret 
was his, and he hugged it to his heart, smiling 
to himself as the old man complained. 

He ate his warmed-up supper. The old woman 
did not notice that he poured the sheep's milk 
that she gave him into a leather pouch, nor did 
she hear him late in the night when he dug under 
the fire for a warm stone to drop into the pouch 


- and then went quietly out of the cottage. 


The next day Michael was on hand for the eve- 
ning meal. He had fed the colt during the after- 
noon, and at night he stopped by only for a 
moment to stroke it and to pull closer the 
cover he had strapped around the shaggy body. 
Today it did not seem strange at all that he 
should have a colt to care for. It was as if 
they had always been here in the shanty like 
this, the two of them, the colt needing him, 
and Michael somehow suddenly feeling that 
if he did not have the colt to look after life 
would not be the same. He rubbed his hand 
over the smooth nose once more, then went 
home, running all the way so that he would 
not be late. When he came neat 
the cottage he saw that there were 
two donkeys tied outside. One was 
rigged for riding, while the other 
was a pack animal, a long empty 
wicker basket hanging on either 
side of him and reaching almost 
to the ground. Michael knew the 
donkeys; they belonged to 
Stephan, overseer for the land- 
owner from the “Big Place.” Once 
each month it was his job to ride 
up into the mountains to visit the 
herders in their scattered lonely 

(Please turn to page 26) 
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Somethin 
Extra 


— dipped his hand deep into his 
trouser pocket and jingled the loose coins 
in it. Two dollars! He had counted the money 
over and over many times, three quarters, 
eight dimes, nine nickels. He had the money 
ready; he had earned it all himself; he could 
buy whatever he chose. 

“What are you going to buy for Mother?” 
Jeanie asked as she ran across the yard to join 
her brother. 

“I haven't decided on a Mother’s Day present 
yet,” Ronald explained as they hurried down the 
walk on their way to school. “I can’t make up 
my mind. But it must be something special, 
something extra special.” 

Never before had Ronald had more than one 
dollar to spend on a Mother's Day gift. He 
smiled to himself as he thought how hard he 
had worked the year before to save even one dol- 
lar. But things were different this year. He was 
eleven years old now, and he had a bicycle, 
which made it possible for him to do more than 
twice the number of errands that he had been 
able to do with his coaster wagon. ~ 

Of course he was still paying for the bicycle. 
He had to save three dollars each month out of 
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his earnings to pay the man at the store. But 
then ever since he had paid down all his birth- 
day money as first payment on the bicycle and 
had assumed the responsibility of making month- 
ly payments he had kept a record of earnings and 
spendings, a sort of budget. That helped a lot. 
He knew at all times just what he could afford 
to spend and what he could not. 

When he had looked at his budget book that 
morning he realized that for three months now 
he had made the payment on his bicycle, earned 
the money for his Sunday school offering, paid 
one dollar for a membership card at the lending 
library in the bookstore, bought a bell for the 
handle bar of his bicycle, and saved the two 
dollars to buy a gift for his mother. 

Again Ronald jingled the coins in his pocket. 
He liked the sound they made. The little coins 
seemed to tell him that they were ready and 
willing to do their part. The two dollars he had 
earned and saved gave him a satisfied feeling 
of well-being. He was glad all over. 

“You'd better hurry and decide what your 
gift is to be,” Jeanie reminded him. “Today is 
Friday, and Sunday is Mother’s Day.” 

Jeanie was ten, a little over a year younger 
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than Ronald. She did not have as much money to 
spend on a gift as her brother. She had made up 
her mind weeks before what she would give her 
mother, and over that period of weeks she had 
saved fifty cents out of her allowance. 


At school Jeanie was in the beginner’s sew- 
ing class, so she had bought a yard of lovely 
blue material to match the blue in Mother's 
eyes and had made her an apron. At home she 
had searched Mother’s scrap bag, found some 
bright-flowered pieces, and sewed the gay flowers 


‘on the pockets of the apron. It was just the kind 


of apron that Mother would wear when she 
served little luncheons to her friends. The gift 
had been boxed and wrapped for several days. 


Ronald grinned at his sister. If he had only 
fifty cents to spend, he thought, the selection of 
a gift would not be so hard. He would probably 
buy a handkerchief or some kind of plant and 
would let it go at that. But two dollars! From his 
business venture of 
the past three months 
Ronald was learning 
that with more 
money came more re- 
sponsibility. 

They reached 
school, and Jeanie 
left her brother and 
joined a group of 
girls in the school- 
yard. Ronald climbed 
the steps that led into 
the schoolhouse. 
“Something extra 
special must be my 
gift to Mother” was 
the thought that re- 
peated itself over and 
over again in his 
mind. 

But at the dinner 
table that evening Father upset all their plans 
for the coming Sunday. Ever since Ronald and 
Jeanie could remember it had been the custom 
for Father—at breakfast on Mother’s Day—to 
give Mother a large box of her favorite candy. 
Then Ronald and Jeanie would give Mother 
their gifts. After breakfast the family would 
go to Sunday school and church. When church 
was over Father would take all of them out to 
dinner. (Of course Mother was not expected to 
cook dinner on Mother’s Day!) After they had 
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Ronald whistled as he left the shop. 


eaten dinner at the place Mother selected, Father 
would take them on a long drive in the country, 

This routine had been followed so long that 
it did not seem as if it could be proper or right to 
spend the day in any other way! 

But now Father said quite seriously: “I’m 
sorry to tell you that I must leave tomorrow on 
an urgent and important business trip to the city. 
My family will have to carry on without me.” 

Ronald looked at Jeanie, and Jeanie looked 
at Ronald; then both children looked at Mother. 
Mother smiled bravely at Father. “We will miss 
you a lot, dear, but the children and I will do the 
best we can, not only on Sunday but every day 
until you return.” 

Saturday forenoon Ronald was so busy help- 
ing his father attend to small details that had 
to be attended to that he had no time to select 
a gift for his mother. Then he rode on the bus 
to the station with his father and stood beside 
him while he bought 
his ticket to the city. 
Ronald was proud of 
his father. He could 
be lots of fun, espe- 
cially when they went 
on rides in the coun- 
try, or hiked in the 
woods, or attended 
ball games together. 


Father had a 
thoughtful _ side 
though. Sometimes 
Ronald could not un- 
derstand more than 
half of what he said. 
But he understood 
today; at least he un- 
derstood most of 
what his father said. 
As they stood there 
in the station beside 
Father’s traveling bag waiting for the train to be 
called he was thinking that he wished Mother 
and Jeanie could see how distinguished Father 
looked there among all the travelers, when all at 
once he realized that his father was speaking to 
him and speaking in a serious, confidential tone 
of voice like—well, as a man speaks when he is 
talking to one of his closest friends. 

“Son,” Father said, “I know that you haven't 
selected your Mother’s Day gift yet. I know too 
that you have saved two dollars to pay for a gift. 
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But don’t think of your gift The One I Love Best ~_ bottle of perfume, but Moth- 


in terms of money. If you 


er was rather particular about 


gave your mother something By Geace Baldwin things like perfume; his se- 
that meant a lot to you, and . lection might not please her. 
you gave it straight from © Today our teacher told us He walked on. There was a 
your heart, the gift would — To write and let her know — table of two-dollar books, 
mean a great deal to her, Who it is we love the most, but Mother was a member of 
even though it may not have And tell her why it’s so. a book club. He began to get 
cost ten cents. A gift that anxious. Here it was late 
means much to the receiver I thought at once of Mother— Saturday afternoon, and he 
must first mean much to the We'd all choose her,no doubt; had not selected a gift for 
giver. It must mean much in  Mother’s love no boy or girl —his_ mother yet. He had 
‘heart feeling,’ I mean, and Can get along without. thought that with two dol- 
money can’t buy that feel- lars in his pocket the buying 
ing.” And then I thought of Daddy, of a gift would be easy. 

Just then Father’s train was Who is working hard all day; He went outside the shop. 
called and he hurried away. He makes us very happy On the street he stopped to 
But as he reached for his bag, In every single way. look at the gift shop’s dis- 
he said in an undertone, “An- play window. There was a 


other thing, Son, try always So I just wrote that it is God number of boxes of different- 
to be ready to meet the un- I love most tenderly; colored stationery, and the 


expected.” He chose my loving parents 


price marked on them was 


“Be ready to meet the un- And gave them both to me. two dollars. He could buy 


expected!” What did Father 

mean by that? Ronald wondered all the way from 
the station back uptown. Did he mean that he, 
Ronald, was to make the care of his mother and 
Jeanie his first interest and concern while Fa- 
ther was away. That could have been Father’s 
meaning, but somehow Ronald did not believe 
that it was all his father meant. Father knew al- 
teady that he would look after Mother and 
Jeanie. No, it was not that. Ronald believed that 
his father had had something else in mind, 
something that might come up sometime when 
Ronald would have to decide something of 
great importance without having time to consult 
either his mother or his father. 

That really would be meeting the unexpected! 
Ronald wrinkled his forehead in serious thought. 
When a boy is eleven years old he is supposed 
to know much more than he does when he is 
just ten. He must begin not only to think for 
himself but he must begin to act on his own 
judgment. If he could do that, Ronald thought, 
he would be prepared to meet any event or any 
Opportunity that came to him unexpectedly. 


It was late afternoon, and Ronald went again 
to the gift shop. He walked up one aisle after 
another, his hand deep in his pocket, his fingers 
fumbling his coins. On one shelf he saw vases 
pticed at two dollars each, but his mother al- 
teady had several beautiful vases. He saw a fancy 


that for his mother. Mother 
had stationery, plain for business, monogrammed 
for special occasions, note size for hasty mes- 
sages; but Ronald guessed that his mother could 
use an extra box. Anyway that was the best 
thing he had thought of yet. 

He hesitated though before going back into 
the gift shop to make the purchase. He began to 
realize what Father had meant when he said, 
“Don’t think of your gift in terms of money.” 
That is exactly what he had been doing ever 
since he started saving for a Mother’s Day gift. 
He wanted two dollars to spend, and he had the 
two dollars right here in his pocket. In a vague 
way Ronald knew now that he had limited his 
gift. He could not afford to pay more than two 
dollars, and he had refused to pay less. It was 
getting dark. He might as well go in and buy 


the stationery. He could think of nothing better. 


He started toward the door. 

“Hi, Ronny,” a boy called as he came running 
down the street. 

Ronald turned quickly. “Dick! Where did you 
come from?” 

Dick’s grin spread all over his freckled face. 
“I got off the bus a little while ago. Came back 
to surprise Mom for Mother’s Day. Ran all the 
way out to the house where Mom rooms, but 
she wasn’t there. The people in the house said 
she left yesterday, but they didn’t know where 
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she was. Ronny, do you know 
where my mom is now?” Dick 
stopped for breath. 

“Your mother is working for 
the Richardsons,” Ronald ex. 
plained. “They all went down in 
the country to a little town for 
a week’s vacation and to visit 
Mrs. Richardson’s grandpar- 
ents. They took your mother 
with them to help take care of 
the children.” 

“Is it far?’ Dick asked anx. 
iously. 

“If you mean can you walk 
it,” Ronald said, “yes, it’s far.” 

The two boys just stood and 
looked at each other. Ronald 
was remembering all the hot 
days that Dick’s mom had stood 
and ironed clothes for Mother 
and Father and Jeanie and him. 
He thought of the time when 
she had walked through the 
snow, day after day, to work 
for Mother when Uncle Jack 
and Aunt Betty had come to 
spend the Christmas holidays. 
And too he was thinking how 
she had washed the stacks and 
stacks of dishes after his and 
Jeanie’s birthday parties. 

Dick said: “The folks that 
took me to live with them so 
that I could help around the 
farm are good to me. They 
bought these new shoes for 
me.” He stuck one foot out for 
Ronald to see. “They got this 
shirt for me too.” He straight- 
ened his collar. “They bought 
me a round-trip ticket on the 
bus so I could see Mom on 
Mother’s Day, but they said for 
me to be sure to get back to 
morrow night so I wouldn't 
miss school Monday.” Dick's 
eyes brightened. “I’m studying 
hard, Ronny, so I can catch up 
with you.” He straightened his 
shoulders and his voice caught. 
“I did want to see Mom, 
though,” he added. 
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Wee Wisdom Mailed Later 


Wee Wispom probably reached you much 
later this month than you have been receiving it. 
The reason is that, starting with this issue, your 
magazine is being mailed two weeks later than 


it is dated. 


formerly. This change has been made because 
we believe you will enjoy receiving your maga- 
zine as close as possible to the first of the month 


A bell clanged shrilly. Ron- 
ald’s head came up with a jerk. 
His brown eyes glistened. He 
gtabbed Dick by the arm. 
"There comes the little subur- 
ban bus. When that bell sounds 
the bus is at the railroad cross- 
ing. In about ten minutes it 
will stop up there at the next 
block to take on passengers. 
That bus goes right through the 
little town where your mom is 
working.” 

Dick pulled back. “But 
Ronny, I don’t have any money. 
The folks were good to get the 
shoes and the shirt and to buy 
the round-trip ticket for me to 
come here. I can’t——” 

Ronald was too much out of 
breath with running and pulling 
Dick after him to answer. He 
didn’t try. But at the corner of 
the next block he let go of 
Dick’s arm and ran inside the 
little waiting room as the ‘su- 
burban bus came to a stop at 


Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear Father-God, as I awake 
To greet this bright May 
day, 
Help me to know that noth- 
ing else 
Than good can come my 
Way. 


the curb. Two minutes later 
Ronald ran out on the street. 
He shoved a ticket into Dick’s 
hand and pushed his bewildered 
friend onto the bus. “This ticket 
will take you to see your mom 
and get you back here tomor- 
row evening in time to ride the 
other bus home. You can find 
the Richardsons all right. Their 
grandfather is the station 
agent.” 

Ronald stood at the corner 
and watched the bus roll down 
the street. The sky was dark, 
but the street was aglow with 
light. The usual Saturday night 
crowd hurried this way and that. 
There were a few other times 
when Ronald had been on the 
street at this hour because some 
errand detained him. His moth- 
er would not be worried. He 
ran his hand deep into his 
trouser pocket and pulled out 
his coins. Two dimes and four 
pennies. Dick’s ticket on the 
bus had cost one dollar and 
seventy-six cents. 

Ronald grinned as he shoved 
his change back into his pocket. 
Fifteen minutes before he had 
been ready to pay two dollars 
for a box of colored stationery 
for a gift for his mother, sta- 
tionery that his mother did not 
need. 

Boy! His meeting with Dick 
had been sudden and unex- 

ed. Unexpected! Could 


things like that be what Father 
had meant when he told him to 
try always to be ready to meet 
the unexpected? Ronald knew 
for sure though that it wasn’t 
just the money in his pocket 


that had made him help Dick 
and his mom. First it had been 
the feeling of gratitude that 
swelled up in his heart and 
choked in his throat and made 
him want to shut his eyes so 
Dick would not see. The money 
had just helped him do what 
his heart very much wanted him 
to do. 

Ronald hurried up the street 
to the nearest florist shop. He 
would get the most gorgeous 
rose that twenty-four cents 
would buy. He understood his 
mother. She would be happy 
with the rose when he explained 
that twenty-four cents was all 
he had. An eleven-year-old boy 
understands a lot of things, 
things like Mother’s Day being 
a day when all mothers should 
be made happy. 

Ronald whistled as he left the 
shop; his heart was glad. The 
next morning his own mother 
would be made much happier 
by knowing that Dick and his 
mom were together and happy. 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Before I go to sleep, dear 
God, 
I want to say this prayer: 
May peace and joy come soon 
again 
To children everywhere. 
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By Frances Bassler 


ALLY Hart and her little guests Lucy Deane 
S and Mary Bruce were making bonnets for 
their dolls on Friday after school. As they sewed 
they nibbled at mints and chatted about the 
party for Sally’s cousin Jean that was to be the 
next afternoon. The party would be exciting, 
the girl thought, because it was to be a surprise 
on Jean, who would be eight years old that day. 

Suddenly Lucy frowned critically. “Who's 
coming to the party?” she asked. 

“Why,” Sally hesitated, “I guess all the girls 
and boys in our class at school and several extra 
ones from the Sunday school.” 

Mary beamed happily. “Won't it be fun! 
We ought to have a wonderful time with so 
many coming. But how can we surprise Jean? 
Won't she suspect something since it’s her birth- 
day?” 


Sally shook her head. “Aunt Sue says she'll — 


send Jean on an errand, and I’m to go with her 
to see that she stays long enough for everybody 
to get to her house while we're away.” 

“It’s lucky you live next door, isn’t it? Ev- 


erything can be planned so well,’ Mary re- - 


marked. 


Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff 


“Aunt Sue would have liked to send me for 
the two Italian refugee children. They're rather 
shy——” 

“Are they coming?” broke in Lucy disapprov- 
ingly. “I can’t stand them.” 

Sally’s eyes opened wide in shocked surprise. 
“They're orphans,” she reminded Lucy; “and 
now since they’re adopted they'll grow up Ameri- 
cans.” 

“Why don’t you like them?” asked Mary. “I 
think they’re cute, and they're not a bit for- 
ward.” 

“I just don’t like them,” said Lucy, tossing 
her head. 

Sally took a deep breath. “Well, there are 
lots of other boys and girls coming.” 


“I hope Ruth King will come,” said Mary. 


“She always knows some new games to play. 


You like her, don’t you, Lucy?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“But whyever don’t you?” Mary wanted to 
know. 

“Because I just don’t.” 

Sally laid down the bonnet she had finished. 
“Well, I hope Donny Daye brings his har- 
monica. You surely like to hear him play, 
don’t you?” asked Sally. 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Now what's the matter with him?” Mary 
rested her arms on the sewing table and 
looked at Lucy in amazement. 

“T just don’t like him” was Lucy’s answer. 

“You say that about everyone,” remarked 
Mary. “I'd hate not to like so many peo 
ple.” 

“When I say I don’t like someone,” Sally 
observed as she sorted over some checked 
patches, “Mother tells me maybe that same 
person doesn’t like me either.” 

“My mother tells me,” said Mary, “that I 
won't have any friends when I grow up if! 
don’t like other girls and boys. They'll all 
keep away from me.” 

Lucy turned up her little nose. “Oh, ! 
like you two girls, but not very many more.” 


“Are they coming?” broke in Lucy. 
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She thought they ought to be pleased that she 


had picked them out to like, but she wished they 
didn’t like so many other children besides herself. 

“Well, you like Jean, don’t you? You'll come 
to her birthday surprise party, won’t you?” urged 
Mary. 

“Yes, I'll come,” agreed Lucy almost against 
her will, it seemed. 

Starting home together, Lucy and Mary 
stopped in the little shop where school supplies 
were sold. Children were always there looking 
over the supplies even if they didn’t buy. Mary 


wanted to buy a tablet, and Lucy thought she 


might as well get another pencil. 

All the children in the shop looked up and 
spoke to Mary as soon as they saw her. “Hello, 
Mary,” called the girls. “Hi, Mary,” said the 
boys. A few added, “’Lo, Lucy.” Some didn’t 
bother to speak. 

Ruth King came in and went straight up to 
Mary when she saw her. “Oh, Mary, I have the 
dandiest new game to show you. Come over after 
supper.” She had only a nod for Lucy. 

When Lucy and Mary left the shop they went 
in different directions toward their homes. Lucy 
heard the harmonica player, Donald Daye, call 
after Mary. He did not even notice Lucy. 

What had Mary said that her mother told her? 
All the boys and girls will stay away if you don’t 
like them ? Oh, well, she told herself, who cares? 
If you don’t like them, you don’t like them. 
That’s all there is to it. 

But Lucy recalled how her own mother 
often said that you must like others if you 
want them to like you, that you get back 
what you give. 

Well, she didn’t care if some people 
didn’t like her, and certainly there were lots 
of people that she just didn’t like. 

As she went in the front door she heard 
voices in the living room. One was her 
mother’s and the other a friend’s. “Thank 
you very much, Mrs. Deane. You are so 
pleasant and so kind,” the strange voice 
was saying. “I appreciate your offer more 
than I can tell you.” 

Lucy stood still, listening. Her mother 
was forever doing things for others, but she 
always made little of it, as she did now. “It’s 
only what anyone would do. We want every- 
one to be happy.” 


She slipped her arm through Marie’s and gave 


“It's easy for you, | see, to make people hap- 
py,” said the other voice, “and I’m sure your 
little girl will help my shy youngsters to feel 
at home.” 

Lucy was startled. She stirred. Her mother 
heard the sound and called, ‘Is that you, Lucy? 
Come in, dear.” 

Lucy went shyly toward the door, then over 
to her mother’s outstretched hand. Unconsciously 
she smiled in answer to her mother’s smile. 

“This is my little girl,” her mother said, “and 
a dear little girl she is.” 

Lucy lifted her eyes to the stranger’s face, 
a beautiful face, smiling at her; and again she 
smiled unconsciously in answer. 

“She has your smile, Mrs. Deane,” said the 
lady, “the smile that draws people to you. 
You're a lucky little girl,” she said to Lucy. 
“You'll always have friends with that smile.” 

Lucy felt strange. Could a smile do all that? 
Was it that easy? 

After the woman had gone Lucy’s mother 
explained that she was Mrs. Brown, who had 
called to see if Mrs. Deane knew of a little 
girl who would take her two foster children— 
shy little refugees—to a party. She thought they 
would feel more at ease if they went with a 
child than if she took them herself. Mrs. Brown 
was a stranger in town, and having recently 
joined the Sunday school, (Turn to page 27) 


John’s hand a little squeeze. 
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By Georgia Tucker Smith 
Copyright 1948 by author 


NCE there was a bee named Biff, a happy 

little bee. Her home was in a beehive be- 
neath an apple tree. To Biff it was a mansion; 
its rooms were shiny cells, kitchens and nurseries 
neatly waxed, and golden honey wells. 


But though Biff was a princess and her mother 
was a queen, she helped the other little bees 
keep everything real clean. 

Sometimes she helped make honey, sometimes 
she waxed the floors, sometimes she served her 
mother food, sometimes she went outdoors and 
moved her little wings real fast to fan fresh 
air inside. Just knowing she was helpful filled 
her heart with joy and pride, for one thing little 
bees are taught right from the very start is they 
must work together and each must do her part. 

What Biff liked best of all to do was spend 
just hours and hours gathering golden pollen 


The Bee Who Had 


and nectar from the flowers. The drone bees had 
no baskets, so they always stayed behind. They 
missed out on the nectar, but they didn’t seem to 
mind. Biff and the other worker bees would 
gather it instead and make bee bread so that the 
queen and drones could all be fed. 

So early one spring morning when the sun 
-was shining bright, Biff with her two leg baskets 
started gaily on her flight. 

Bim, her little bee friend, was a brave and 
daring guard. When enemies came near the 
hive, he stung them good and hard. “Please, 
won't you come and go with me?” begged happy 
little Biff. She fanned the perfumed air so he'd 
be sure to get a whiff. “We could gather for a 
while, and then we'd stop and play. I’m tired of 
being busy, Bim; this is my buzzy day.” 

Bim sighed. “I'd surely like to go, but I must 
stay and work. I must watch the beehive door; a 
guard must never shirk. There may be enemies 
about; my fun will have to wait. Be sure and look 
before you light, and don’t stay out too late.” 

Biff waved a wing and said good-by. Bim 
thought, “She’s extra cute,” and standing at at- 
tention, gave a snappy bee salute. 

Biff found so many lovely flowers she’d never 
seen before, she dipped her legs in pollen and 
kept gathering more and more. Soon the little 
baskets on her legs became so full she couldn't 
even lift them up, no matter how she'd pull. 


“Tl sip a lot of nectar, and perhaps I'll grow 
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Buzzy Day 


so strong that I can take these baskets home 
before so very long.” And from the lovely tulip 
cup she sipped and sipped until she suddenly 
discovered there was no more space to fill. 

She tried to lift her legs again. “Oh, dear, 
oh, dear,” she cried, “they're heavy still, and now 
there’s more of me to lift besides. Ill unload 
my baskets. It’s growing dark, oh, dear! I can’t 
find my way home now. I'll have to stay right 
here.” 

“The stars aren’t even out tonight. Looks 
like it’s going to rain. No need to leave this blos- 
som now, there’s nothing I can gain.” 


Reluctantly she stretched out in her little petal - 


bed. “I hope none of my enemies will find me 
here,” she said. “I'll get my little stinger out all 
ready, just in case. But what if more than one 
should come?” She looked up into space, and 
there she saw a little light, flashing off and on. 
One minute it was in plain sight, the next one 
it was gone. 

Then she heard a buzzing noise. “It sounds 
just like a bee, but bees don’t carry flashlights. 
Who is it? Oh, dear me!” 

“It’s coming nearer; 1 can’t tell if it is large 
or small.” Too late she tried to roll herself into 
a little ball, for suddenly a blinding light was 
flashing in her eyes, and by the time that she 
could see, she found to her surprise that Bim 
was smiling down on her, and standing at his 
side was someone else! 


“Look, Biff,” said Bim, “I brought along a 
guide. It’s little Flicker Firefly, and he is very 
kind. You saw his little flashlight? Well, he 
carries it behind so all of those who follow him 
can plainly see their way.” 

Flicker bowed and smiled as if he hadn’t much 
to say. 

“I’m awfully glad you came along,” Biff 
sweetly smiled at him. ‘I wish I had a flash- 
light just like Flicker’s, don’t you, Bim?” 

“I wish you had one, Biff,” laughed Bim, 
“and wore it on your head. Then you could find 
your way about and not get lost,” he said. “I 
knew if Flicker came along we'd find you sure 
somewhere,” he added as they spread their 
wings and flew up in the air. 


“I’m sorry I was thoughtless,” said Biff, her 
face aglow. “Little bees should be in bed before 
it’s dark, I know. I forgot my duty, and I didn’t 
do my part. But next time I'll do better, Bim; 
I promise, cross my heart! 

“Thanks for finding me,” she said. “You're 
both my friends for good. I'll try from now on 
to be-have the way a good bee should.” 
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A PART of Jesus’ wisdom while on earth 
was shown in His ability to look beyond 
the sometimes rough physical appearance of 
men and see the goodness in their heart. Large 
crowds, sometimes a multitude of several thou- 
sand persons, came together to hear Him preach. 
Hundreds of these listeners accepted the new 
doctrine that He taught. What was it that Jesus 
saw in the hearts of the men that He chose 
to carry on His work? 

Never in all history has a group of men been 
written or talked about or remembered better 
than the men known as Jesus’ disciples. Never 
has a group of men so stirred the hearts of their 
listeners as did those men when they told of 
their experiences while following and working 
with Jesus and of their personal love for the 
dear Master. Never has a group of men been 
given so great a trust as those men were given 
when Jesus told them, “Go into all the world 
and preach the gospel of God’s love to all peo- 

ie.” 
. What was the gospel that Jesus told the dis- 
ciples to preach to all the world? In His teaching 
Jesus -did not attach Himself to any form of 
government. He made no set of rules or formu- 
las, he did not make a single law, and the length 
of time that Jesus taught was short, as we think 
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of time, for by the calendar it was just about 
three years. 
The men that Jesus chose to carry on the 


. work of spreading the gospel of love were men 


possessing some very definite characteristics. 
Peter, one of the first disciples chosen, had many 
outstanding ones. Probably the greatest was his 
ability to “know.” Peter could “know” things 
to be true by the working of his own mind and 
by the feeling in his own heart. 

This knowing by Peter became apparent early 
in Jesus’ ministry. Some people said that Jesus 
was John the Baptist, others thought that He 


_ was the prophet Elijah returned to earth. While 


talking with His disciples one day Jesus turned 
to Peter and asked, ‘“Who do you say that I am?” 

Quickly Peter answered, ‘You are the Christ, 
the Son of the living God.” 

How the heart of Jesus must have warmed, 
how His eyes must have lighted up as He looked 
into the face of His beloved disciple and heard 
him say these words straight from his knowing 
heart! “Peter,” Jesus said, “your faith is like a 
solid rock, and on this rock I will build My 
church.” 

Peter was also quick and impulsive, quick to 
see another’s need, and quick to offer the needed 
aid. Of all the disciples we know Peter best. 
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When Jesus was no 


longer on the earth 
it was Peter who had 
the courage to take 
the little band of 
disciples into the 
streets of Jerusalem 
and boldly declare 
Jesus of Nazareth to 
be the Son of God. 

Then Peter openly 
preached Jesus’ doc- 
trine, the very doc- 
trine for which Jesus 
had been put to 
death. While  fol- 
lowing Him Peter 
had. loved Jesus 
much, and now that 
Jesus was gone this 
love became the 
greatest thing in Pe- 
ters life. But while 
the other disciples 
looked to Peter for 
guidance, his faith and courage giving them 
strength, each disciple brought to the group a 
special and definite gift. 

John brought love. It has been said that next 
to Jesus Himself John had the greatest capacity 
for love. Some people thought that of all the 
twelve disciples Jesus loved John most. Because 
Jesus loved John much, there is no reason to 
think that He loved the others less. It may be that 
John responded to Jesus’ love more fully than 
the others. 

Matthew had great will power, and it was 
his will and purpose to obey God’s every wish 
and to follow His plan in his life. The disciple 
Simon was zealous. He wanted to do great things 
for the honor and the glory of God. 


Andrew and Philip were strong, powerful 
men, strong in their beliefs and powerful to 
accomplish the things they believed to be right. 
James the son of Zebedee was a man of good 
judgment; he had the ability to select and choose 
the better course of action during trying times. 


Thaddaeus was a man who wished to cast out 
all things that were harmful and bad. He wanted 
nothing that did not help men to be good, to 
live a better life in the sight of God. Bartholo- 
mew had imagination, which is just another 
word for vision, the ability to look beyond ap- 


know, 


When God Counts 


By Marjorie Allen Anderson 


Do you know how many brown sparrows there are 
So eager each day to be fed? 

As you brush your hair do you think you can tell 
How many hairs grow on your head? 


Do you know how many stars are up there 
Twinkling through all the long night? 
Can you count them, every tiniest one, 
And then be quite sure you are right? 


God gives the sparrows their food every day; 
He knows just how many there are; 

And He knows the number of hairs that you have; 
He has counted each wee little star. 


He knows all the children He ever has made; 
He knows if their hearts are all true. 
When He counts the children He loves them, I 


And I’m sure He is counting you too. 


pearances and see the 
reality of things. 
James the son of 
Alphaeus was a man 
of orderly habits. He 
believed that men 
should live a well- 
conducted, well-reg- 
ulated life, and that 
according to divine 
order the. love of 
God should occupy 
first place in every 


man’s heart. Thom-: 


as’s gift was under- 
standing. He under- 
stood human weak- 
‘ness, and he under- 
stood God's willing- 
ness to forgive His 
children. Matthias 
was the last in serv- 
ice of all the disci- 
ples. He was a brave 
man, not afraid to 
step out and be a witness for God. 

These were the men into whose hands Jesus 
placed His gospel, and it is well for us to re- 
member the combined characteristics of the men 
chosen. For Jesus left no printed page, no writ- 
ten record. What we know of Jesus’ gospel is 
the knowing, the inspired knowledge, that was 
stored in the hearts of the disciples. 

What is the gospel of Jesus? 


It is the good news, the glad tidings that God 
is our Father, that all men are His children, and 
that as children of God we are privileged to live 
under the protection of God’s love and bless- 
ing. 

Jesus taught that the kingdom of God is 
here now, here in the heart of each individual 
now, at this very moment. Like Peter we can 
know that God is our heavenly Father by the 
feeling of warmth and happiness that fills our 
being when we come in contact with God through 
prayer. Like John we can open our heart to love. 
The more we love the more we attract love. 


When we analyze the characteristics of each 
of the eleven disciples who remained faithful to 
Jesus we can by searching our own heart find 
corresponding characteristics in ourselves. We 
can use these as God-given gifts to better our 
own life and to help (Turn to page 30) 
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By Emma Jane W orstell 


“Oh, Mommy, the queerest thing ha i 

ny, | g ened last night! 

\ I woke up in the bright moonlight, an what do rape? 
My nursery curtains were just plain white!” 


“Plain white, my dear! Indeed that’s queer 
And hard to understand; 
For your curtains are so bright and gay 
With figures from toy-and-animal land.” 


“I know, Mommy. I was so surprised! 
I blinked and blinked and rubbed my eyes; 
Then I heard the teeniest, weeniest noise— 
On my table were those animals and toys!” 


7 


“What were they doing?” Mother asked agog 
“Such goings on give me quite a jog!” 


“They were having lots of fun! 

The elephants danced a jig on the big bassjun. 
And the blue kittens with lavender mittens 
Were playing blindman’s buff; 


While those funny little ducks witfltbies ; 
Marched round and round withast 
And the baby lambs jumped about §e 


Mommy, everyone was apy as 
I really don’t know what Rpened 
’Cause when I woke up inf morni 


The curtains lon; 
All the animalsfth thei: 
And the toys ¥4 back is 
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was as could be. 
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ains weMo longer plain white. 
pimals#th their dear little faces, 
toys 4 back in their usual places!” 
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Dear Boys and Girls; 


Welcome to our club meeting held each month on these pages. Good 
Words Boosters boost for good words. By controlling our thoughts we 
find that we are able to speak good words, loving, joyous, happy, helpful 


words. 

Sometimes a person will use profane words because he thinks they 
make his speech more forceful. This is not true, power does not lie in 
the word but in the feeling in the heart and mind of the one who speaks 
the word. If your feeling is right you will convey your thoughts forcefully 
without the use of ugly, or profane words. 

If you should like to join our club, send a post card or letter to 
Barbara Benson, Secretary, Good Words Booster Club, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo., and ask for an sg Ree blank. I'll be happy to send you one. 

We try to select letters for these pages that tell how being a club 
member gives a boy or girl a needed lift in being a loving brother or 
sister, an @bedient child, a kind friend, a good citizen. We should like 
to hear from more of you boys. Your letters encourage other boys to join. 


Boys and girls, please fill my May basket with the best letters you have 


ever written to me! 


Lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara Benson: The other 
day I had trouble with an arithmetic 
problem, and I was going to look 


in the back of the book for the 


answer. Then | thought about Jesus. 
He wouldn’t do it, I thought, so I 
didn’t either. I got the wrong an- 
swer, but anyway I felt better than 
if I had looked in the back of the 
book for it.—Francie. 


When we do right every- 
thing in our world is at peace 
and we are joyous and happy 
and free. Francie kept the part 
of the Booster Club pledge that 
reads, “I will try to do only that 
which is truthful.” She turned 
away from a selfish desire and 
did the right thing; and she felt 
bright and happy about it. You 
are a true Booster, Francie, and 
we love you for it. 


20 May, 


Dear Secretary: Before I joined 
the Booster Club I was a great user 
of slang, and even now I use it 
when I forget. It is a bad habit, and 
I wish to ee it. I am im- 

roving rapidly. Not long ago I 
er’s, er and my own name 
on it. Every time one of us says a 


“s slang word or words that express 


fearful or gloomy thoughts a mark 
is placed against his or her name. 
The worse the word the more 
marks are made. 


A few weeks ago there was a 
very bad hurricane in Florida, in 
fact one of the worst. For a couple 
of nights the wind blew terribly 
hard, and I was afraid. I looked 
outside and kept saying to myself, 
“I have no fear,” over and over 
again until I found I was no longer 
afraid. I felt that I was under 
God’s protection, that He would 
protect me. It was hard, for fear is 


awful, but it worked. The hurricane 
did not come near here. I had a lot 
to be thankful for.—Elaine. 


Elaine offers an interesting 
plan for keeping the Booster 
Club pledge. She remembered 
to have faith in the protection 
and love of God and was able 
to overcome fear with this 
faith. Elaine is a brave Booster. 


OP 


Dear Secretary: 1 am very ‘happy 


to belong to the Booster Club. I - 


received your most welcome letter 
on Saturday. I took your letter to 
Sunday school and showed it to my 
teacher, and she thought it was very 
nice. 

I sing in the choir at our church. 
Sometimes I get very nervous, but 
I just say The Prayer of Faith, and 
I feel much better. I also use The 
Prayer of Faith in making friends, 
and I really need to make friends 
now, because | started in a new 
school this year. It surely has helped 
me. I want to thank the Booster 
Club for all it has done for me. 
—Dianne. 


Members of the Good Words 
Booster Club are happy. boys 
and girls, and we are pleased to 
know that Dianne is finding her 
membership helpful. The secret 
of making friends is to be a 
friend and to have a smile and 
a friendly word for everyone 
we meet, to help the other fel- 
low when he makes a mistake 
and things seems hard, to play 
good-naturedly whatever games 
the majority want to play, to 
help others have a good time. 
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Dear Secretary: | thought you 
would be interested in knowing 
that I have started in a new school. 
It is very interesting to me because 
of the many new subjects I am 
studying. It is a very old school, 


‘whose foundation . dates back to 


1552, the partition being niade by 
King Edward VI. My brother went 
to it six years ago; so many of the 
masters’ names are familiar to me 
through hearing him talk about 
them. 

I apologize for not having writ- 
ten sooner, but I have been busy 
starting school. I travel twelve miles 
a day, six miles each way. I leave 
home at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing and arrive home at five o'clock 
each night, but before setting out 
at eight I read the helpful thoughts 
you sent me. I do not know what I 
should do without them. 

I wish every success to you and 
my fellow Boosters.—J. B. (Eng- 
land ). 


Studying new things is fun 
whether we go to a very old 
school, as J. B. does, or to a 
new one. The easy and joyous 
way to study is to remember 
that God is wisdom and intelli- 
gence and that He is in our 
mind just as He is in every part 
of our body. There is a part of 
God-Mind in each of us. This 
God-Mind in us helps us to re- 
member clearly all that God has 
helped us to learn. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am learning 
how to be jolly and to make friends. 
I made good grades in school, and 
all the children like me, and I love 
them. When I think they are going 


THE 


God is my help in every 
need ; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 


to get mad at me, | think of the 
Good Words Booster Club pledge 
and do a good deed for them, and 
we become friends again. 


I say The Prayer of Faith every 
night and talk to God about my 
grandmothers, who stay with us. 
One of my grandmothers is sick 
and has been sick for a long time. 
I have been praying for her and 
hope she gets well soon.—Shirley. 


Shirley is happy with her 
friends because she remembers 
that a Booster tries to think 
good thoughts at all times to- 
ward all people and tries to let 
his words and actions express 
these thoughts. God’s loving 
presence is with Shirley and her 
sick grandmother every mo- 


ment of every day. Should you © 


like to pray with Shirley and 
her grandmother for her grand- 
mother’s healing? I am sure 
they would appreciate it. 


OP 


Dear Barbara Benson: Our fam- 
ily has been having family wor- 
ship every evening after supper. 
I enjoy it very much. I play the 
hymns that my mother and father 
and sister sing, and I play other 
ones that my smaller twin sisters 
sing. I think it would be nice if 
all families did that. We also read 
from the Bible and say a special 
prayer. I am glad that I am a 
Booster and hope that many other 
children will too.—Shirley. 


Shirley paints a lovely word 
picture of a happy time. We 
are grateful to you, Shirley, for 
your suggestion. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Fleur Lee-Own (13), 210 New 
Garden & Almond St., Queens- 
town, Georgetown 6, Br. Guiana, 
S. America; Roger Olson (13), 
Rte. 5, Menomonie, Wis.; James 
Brewster (12), Box 979, Wood- 
land, Wash.; Sylvia Lee McDermeit 
(8), Box 285, Canon City, Colo.; 
Norma Jean Abraham (9), Rte. 
1, Burbank, S. Dak.; Dennis Mc- 
Geahy (10), 470 Grand, Orange, 
Calif.; Mary Alice McKinney (11), 
Carbondale, Colo.; Carolyn Cross 
(11), Box 205, Bruin, Pa.; Beverly 
Brown (12), 476 N. Summerfield 
Ave., Bridgeport 8, Conn.; Joyce 
Will (12), Rte. 2, Timberville, 
Va.; Gail Sherman (12), Libby, 
Mont.; Shirley Knight (12), Foster 
Center, R. I.; Carolyn Magee (13), 
Box 21, Franklinton, La.; Janice 
Fritz (13), Rte. 4, McCook, Nebr.; 
Hilda Maloney (13), Barchois de 
Malbaie, Que., Canada; Jessie San- 
dilands (13), Lawside Farm, Glass- 
ford, Strathaven, Lanark, Scotland; 


Jack Clayworth (11), Sunart Cot-. 


tages, Murtle, Aberdeen, Scotland; 
Onna Mae Bonds (13), Rte. 2, 
Duke, Okla.; Letha Moore (13), 
5206 Walton Dr., Klamath Falls, 
Oreg.; Yukie Yamasaka, (12), P. 
O. Box 381, Hakalau, Hawaii; John 
Scholan (11), Mary Paterson (11), 
84 Haymarket Terr., Edinburgh 12, 
Scotland; Lydia Ann Harrison (13), 
Lost Creek, W. Va.; June Mitchell 
(13), 37 — Rd., Romford, 
Essex, England. 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 

be 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 

ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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SPAR 


AVID Harrison and his father finished a 
big Mother’s Day dinner. They had done 
more than eat it. They had banished Mrs. Har- 
rison from the kitchen and cooked the meal. 
Making her favorite dishes was fun. The meal 
did not turn out just as it did when Mrs. Harri- 
son put it together, but it was good, and the 
jokes and laughter that filled the house made it 
a success. 
Now the table was cleared, and Mrs. Harrison 


napped in the hammock under the high old 
elms. 


Copyright 1948 
by the author 


David and his father sat in the shade on the © 


hillside below the house playing checkers. 

The country stretched green about them. The 
crops Mr. Harrison had planted were thrusting 
up from the rich black soil. Chickens crowed and 
clucked in the runs below them. Lambs bleated. 
The new red calf called to its mother. Down in 
the pigpens the sow Dulcie lay on her side 
and grunted contentedly while her ten young 
pigs rooted in the dirt and squealed. 

“Look, Dad!” said David. “Snooter’s trying to 
get through the fence.” 

The small pig had put his forefeet on the 
bettom board of the fence and was scratching 
and scrambling with his hind feet, trying to 
push himself between the boards into the alfalfa 
patch. He hung there, one third of him outside 
the pen, two thirds of him inside. He coughed 
and grunted and squealed high and loud as he 
struggled to escape. 

Suddenly Dulcie rose and plodded toward 
him grunting and scolding like a very old, very 
fat, very tired woman, whose breath was short 
and whose feet hurt her. 
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Big Day 


By Lawrent Lee 
Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


Mr. Harrison laughed. 

“Watch them, Son,” he said. “We 
can learn a lot from animals.” 

David looked at his father question- 
ingly, but Mr. Harrison’s attention was fastened 
on Dulcie and her family. 

She stopped beside Snooter. She looked at him 
with her small, keen eyes, and her grunt was 
short and severe. 

Snooter kept his forefeet locked over the 


- board, but his hind feet stayed on the ground, 


and his body became still. He cocked his black 
head up at Dulcie and squealed pleadingly as 
if to say, “I want to eat some of that sweet 
alfalfa, Ma!” 

Dulcie grunted more sharply. 

“She’s telling him to stay where he belongs 
and eat what’s fed him,” said Mr. Harrison. “A 
stomach full of green alfalfa might not feel 
so good as he thinks it will!” 

David rose from his chair to get a better view 
of what was happening. 

Snooter was scrambling again and pushing 
harder against the bottom board. His mother 
twitched one loose triangular ear at him. She 
grunted angrily. With a quick movement she 
thrust her snout under him and lifted him vio- 
lently away from the fence so that he rolled 
ever and over on the ground. Her duty done, 
she returned to the shade and lay down on the 
cool damp earth. - 

Snooter squealed disconsolately. He humped 
his small body up and down and turned his 
screw tail slowly and unhappily around and 
around. He sidled away from his mother along 
the fence, out of Dulcie’s sight. 

“I suspect he hasn’t learned anything,” said 
Mr. Harrison. 

David's dog Bige rose from the ground at 
David's feet. He seemed to feel that Snooter was 
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bound for trouble and that he might be needed. 
Carelessly he drifted down the hillside, stopping 
now and then to investigate things, a tumble- 


bug rolling his ball along a rough roadway, 


a dandelion blooming almost as high as his 
nose; but always he kept his course toward the 
pigpens. 

Snooter went on down the fence. He thrust 
his small snout questioningly against it here and 
there. 

“He’s really working hard to get himself into 
trouble,” said Mr. Harrison. “He may even 
find that loose board I meant to nail down last 
night.” 

“Shall I get a hammer and nails?” asked 
David. 

“Not yet,” said his father. “Let's see what 
happens. His mother told him to stay where he 
belongs. He knows he’s doing wrong, but he’s 
going ahead just the same.” 

Snooter reached the back of the pen. He 
poked his inquisitive snout along the bottom 
of the fence and snuffled, blowing up puffs of 
dust and sucking in the sweet smell that rose 
from the alfalfa. He found the loose end of the 
board and pressed against it. It shifted outward. 
He scrambled on it, laying all his weight on it. 
The end pulled away from the post and dropped 
to the ground, widening the space between the 
tails far enough for Snooter to squeeze through. 

The little pig ran into the alfalfa, so happy 
and excited that he almost forgot to eat as he 
dodged through the green foliage, pushing his 
nose against the tender leaves and drawing in 
their delicious odor. 

David and his father were intent on watching 


‘David and his father sat in the shade playing checkers. 


Snooter. They did not see Sutton’s dog Tom-tom 
come skulking down from the road into the al- 
falfa patch, but it was not long before Tom-tom 
saw Snooter and started for him at an easy lope. 

David and Snooter saw him at the same 
time. The pig squealed and ran for his pen and 
safety. 

David cried, ‘“Tom-tom will get him, Dad!” 

Mr. Harrison put a hand on David's shoulder. 

“We can shout and yell and throw things at 
Tom-tom, but we're too far away to help Snooter. 
Either Tom-tom gets him or he doesn’t. Look 
at Bige.” 

Small black Bige was running toward Tom- 
tom, every hair on his body bristling so that he 
looked twice his size. 

“Bige can’t chase Tom-tom out,” cried David. 
“He's too little.” 

“This is Bige’s home. Se has a good conscience. 


him at an easy lope. 


Tom-tom saw Snooter and started for 
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Tom-tom. knows he’s an in- 
truder and a robber.” 

David's hands closed into 
fists. His breath came fast. He 
wanted to do something to help 
Snooter and Bige, but he was 
so far from them that by the 
time he could reach them Snoot- 
er would have won or lost. 

Snooter reached the fence, 
but he missed the opening he 
had squeezed through on his 
way out of the pen. Squealing 
frantically, he ran up and down 
the fence, hunting for the hole. 

“Crazy Snooter!’’ David 
groaned. 

Mr. Harrison said, “He gets 
into trouble easy enough, but 
he can’t see the way out, even 
when it’s right under his nose.” 

With each moment Snooter’s 
fright grew, for Tom-tom was 
loping closer, barking gleefully. 
His red tongue hung laughing 
from his open jaws, and his 
eyes were wild and bright, as if 
chasing pigs were good sport 
and Snooter’s fright added to 
the pleasure he got from it. 

“Bige is gaining on Tom- 
tom,” said Mr. Harrison. 

“But Bige is too little!” 


David's voice was a moan; 
he felt that Bige, who had been 
his friend so long, was in as 
great danger as Snooter; and 
while Snooter had got into 
trouble by doing wrong, Bige 
was trying to do his duty and 
protect his master’s property. 


Barking fiercely, Bige cut in 
front of Tom-tom. The big dog 
swerved to avoid him, his eyes 
still on Snooter, his mouth still 
laughing. Bige threw himself 
against Tom-tom’s shoulder. 
His weight knocked Tom-tom 
off his feet, and he rolled 
over in the alfalfa. He scram- 
bled up and whirled on Bige, 
his head low, snarls crowding 
his throat; but Bige was un- 
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daunted. He came straight at 
Tom-tom, silent and sure, 

Suddenly the big dog turned, 
put his tail between his legs, 
and started for home, leaving 
Bige looking after him with 
pleased surprise in every line 
of his body. 

Mr. Harrison chuckled. 

“Was Tom-tom afraid?” Da- 
vid asked. It was hard for him 
to believe that so small a dog 
could drive off one so much 
larger and stronger, but he was 
seeing it happen. 


“In a way he was afraid,” 
said Mr. Harrison. “But Tom- 
tom has a sense of guilt. Be. 
sides, chasing Snooter was just 
fun for him, while the affair 
was business for Bige. If 
Bige .had been at Tom-tom’s 
house, chasing Tom-tom’s pig, 
Tom-tom wouldn’t have run.” 

“I see,” said David slowly. 
“Bige had the courage of right- 
eousness that you were telling 
me about the other day, and he 
won. Tom-tom’s guilt made him 
a coward.” 


Mr. Harrison nodded. “I 
think that explains it well 
enough. There are laws of or- 
der in our world, Son, laws that 
even the animals must obey if 
they are to get along and keep 
out of trouble, God’s laws and 
man’s laws. Now if I don't 
want to lose Dulcie’s pigs I'd 
better mind one of those laws 
of common sense that tells a 
farmer to nail down the loose 


boards on his fences. You and | 


Bige might see if you can get 
Snooter back into the pen.” 
David started down = hill 
at a run. Bige was already yap- 
screw tail, and 
the little pig was running up 
and down the fence, still hunt- 
ing the way to safety—which 
had not been so hard to find 
when it was the way to trouble! 
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Our Stamp 


By Roland Rexroth 


HIS month we make the 
eit of some of 
the members of our philatelic 
band and orchestra. If we 
should gather together all the 


stamps that picture musical in- 


struments, we should have quite 
an unusual and picturesque 
group. 

The piano, which is probably 
our most important musical in- 
strument, is pictured on an Ital- 
ian stamp issued in 1935, which 
we illustrate. The stamp is one 
of a series to commemorate the 
one-hundredth anniversary of 
the death of the Italian com- 
poser Vincenzo Bellini. It is fit- 
ting that the piano should be 
pictured on an Italian stamp, 
for one of Bellini’s country- 
men, Bartolomeo Cristofori, is 
generally credited with having 
invented, in the year 1709, the 
modern piano, or pianoforte, to 
give it its correct name. 

The “backbone” of the mod- 
€tn orchestra is its string sec- 
tion, and the principal per- 
former in this section is the vio- 


lin. It and its big brothers, the 
viola, the violoncello, and the 
double bass, are known as 
the “strings,” as distinguished 
from the wood winds, the 
brass, and the percussion sec- 
tions of the orchestra. A violin 
can be seen on the forty-cen- 
times French stamp that we il- 
lustrate, along with a trumpet. 
The portrait on the stamp is 
that of the French composer 
Hector Berlioz. The violin is 
also pictured on an _ Italian 
stamp showing the famous 
maker of violins, Antonius 
Stradivarius, and also on a Bel- 
gian stamp. 

A Russian stamp issued in 
1943 in honor of the famous 
composer Tchaikovsky pictures 
a violin and a clarinet. 


Probably the most ancient 
musical instrument is the harp, 
which is found in some form 
in every age of human history. 
An ancient harp is shown on 
the fifty-centimes French stamp. 


A “harp of many strings” is 


pictured on one of the stamps 


of the Italian Bellini series. 
Harps are also shown on 


stamps of Estonia, Liechten- 


stein, and Ireland. 

On a fifty-rappen stamp is- 
sued by Liechtenstein, which 
we illustrate, we find pictured 
a pipe organ. This stamp por- 
trays the famous composer and 
organist Josef Rheinberger, 
and was issued to commemo- 
rate the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of his birth. 

The musical instrument most 
frequently found on stamps is 
the post horn. In the early 
days the postman had to be a 
bugler and sound his post horn 
when he arrived with the mail. 
The post horn is shown on 
stamps of Austria, Bulgaria, 
Germany, Italy, Hungary, 
France, Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, Brazil, Turkey, and 
Uruguay. 

Stamps issued by the Belgian 
Congo and Tripolitania picture 
a flute. 

The guitar is pictured on the 
Bulgarian stamp that we illus- 
trate. The stamp is one of a 
series issued in 1942. Others in 
this same series picture the ac- 
cordion, bugle, bagpipe, and 
snare drum. An African drum is 
shown on _ the one-centime 
stamp of Somali Coast (French 
Somaliland), which we illus- 
trate. 

Finland in 1941 issued a 
stamp showing a military band 
playing the Finnish national an- 
them. 

A number of countries, in- 
cluding Argentina, Bolivia, Bra- 
zil, Costa Rica, Czechoslovakia, 
France, and Norway, have is- 
sued stamps in honor of their 
national anthem. Some, includ- 
ing the United States, Czecho- 
slovakia, Bohemia-Moravia, 
Brazil, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, and Rumania, have is- 
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Help the Robin Game 


By Lucile Rosencrans 


B hess is a game played with beans colored to look like robin’s 
eggs. 


Cut Robin and her nest from brown paper, using the figures 
in the illustration as a pattern. Color Robin’s breast, feet, and 
bill with orange crayon. Color her eye with brown crayon. Sketch 
in brown lines on the nest to represent twigs and: grass. 

Select a small flat box, and cut a piece of corrugated cardboard 
to fit the bottom of the box. Cover the corrugated cardboard with 
white drawing paper. On the drawing paper draw the limb of a 
tree. Paste Robin on the drawing paper with her feet on the limb. 
Paste the nest near by. (See illustration.) 

Now place the cardboard in the bottom of the box and cover 
it with the drawing paper. Using the pointed end of the scissors, 
punch four holes through the nest and deep into the corrugated 
paper. The holes should be the size of beans. Color four beans with 
green and blue crayon to give them the appearance of robin’s 
eggs. Put the beans in the box, and cover the box with transparent 
paper or celophane. Use Scotch tape to hold the paper or celo- 
phane in place. 

The object of the game is to roll the eggs into the nest. The 
game will make a nice gift. 


sued stamps to honor their not- 
ed composers. 

The United States Post Office 
Department announced in De- 
cember, 1947, that sometime 
during the year 1948 a special 
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stamp would be issued in honor 
of Francis Scott Key, author of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” 
the national anthem of the 
United States. Be sure to get 
one for your collection. 


The Beautiful Secret 


(Continued from page 6) 


_ herders in their scattered lonely 


huts, get the regular monthly 
report, and count and collect 
the cheeses. 

Always before this Michael 
had been eager for his visit; he 
liked to stay outside and pat the 
donkeys and admire their har- 
ness and afterward to help load 
the baskets. Today he hardly 
noticed them. He went directly 
inside. 

Stephan was a quiet, straight- 
faced man. Michael had seen 
him many times. The one who 
owned all the lands, “Big 
Nicholas” himself, he had seen 
only a few times. Each time it 
had been on a special feast day 
when the people from all the 
country around had come to- 


.gether in the village to wor- 


ship. 

The church had no seats. The 
people stood while worshiping, 
the men on one side of the 
aisle and the women on the 
other, as was the custom. But 
Nicholas and his family sat. 
There was a special place built 
for them at the side. The candle 
that Big Nicholas lighted and 
placed in front of the altar was 
the largest candle of them all, 
and the gold he put in the of- 
fering plate equaled that which 
all the rest of the people put 
in together. Michael had stolen 
glances at him all through the 
services, wondering what kind 
of a man this was, why so much 
should be his. Old Eleas had 
said it was nonsense, he was 
no different from other men. 
Some men were born to own 
sheep and some to take care of 
them, but if a man were honest 
and did his day’s work he was 
equal to anyone in the sight of 
the Lord. Eleas had worked for 
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the “Big Family” when Big 
Nicholas was just a boy, so 
Michael was sure that he 
should know. Still, with the 
others, the boy was quick to be 
out of the way whenever the 
family came down the church 
aisle or down the street, and he 
noticed that old Eleas was too. 


As Michael now went into 
the cottage and closed the door 
to shut out the cold behind 
him, the overseer was ready to 
leave. The neat cheeses were 
stacked and counted, ready for 
the pack. Godfather Eleas and 
Stephan carried them out and 
loaded the donkey; then 
Stephan came back for a mo- 
ment to warm himself before 
the fire. 


Michael was in the corner at 
supper when the men came in 
again. Despina had placed a 
steaming bowl of lentil soup in 
front of him, and he stirred it 
back and forth with his spoon 
while it cooled, breaking off 
pieces of dark bread and drop- 
ping them in the hot liquid to 
soften them. He was thinking 
of the colt, and deep in his own 
thought he was hardly aware of 
what went on in the room 
around him. He did not at first 
hear what the men were talking 
about. Then suddenly, with ex- 
citing swift, sharp dismay, the 
words came home to him. 

(To be concluded) 


It Was So Easy 


(Continued from page 13) 


class that Mrs. Deane taught, 
she had come to her Sunday 
school teacher for advice. Mrs. 
Deane had told her that her 
own little girl would be glad 
to take the little strangers to 
the party. 


Roll up a May Basket 


By Joanne Dee 


INU 


— 
— 
Ss 
— 
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+. AKE a piece of letter paper 5 by 11 inches in size and cut a 
fringe of slits on three sides. (See illustration.) Roll the 
paper into a cone, fitting one corner of the paper over the other 
corner at the top back side of the cone. Punch two holes below 


the fringe (as in illustration). 


Tie a loop in the middle of a narrow ribbon about a yard and 
a half long for the basket handle, and bring the ends of the ribbon 
through the holes from the inside. Pull the ribbon around the 
outside of the cone, and tie in a pretty bow in front.. Bend the 
fringe out a little, and your basket is ready to fill with flowers 


and hang on someone's door. 


Lucy’s face clouded in dis- 
may. Must she take those Ital- 
ian refugee children to Jean’s 
surprise party? 

Her mother saw the shadow 
on her face. ‘Remember, Lucy,” 
she said, “‘it’s so easy to smile; 
and Mrs. Brown noticed your 
attractive smile. Let everyone 
see it.” 


Lucy thought and thought 
that night. The next morning 


she had decided ‘to see what 


smiling could do. When she 
went to the store for her moth- 


er she met a little first grader 
standing at the corner. Smiling, 
she said hello to her. 

The little girl looked at her 
a moment, then smiled brightly. 
“Hello,” she said and slipped 
her hand in Lucy's, then 
skipped along by her side. 

Lucy suddenly felt light and 
happy. She laughed, and the 
little girl laughed too. 

In the afternoon when it was 
time for the party she went for 
the Italian refugees, Maria and 
John. A warm feeling of love 
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LUCILLE MORGAN 


flooded her heart when the 
children returned her smiles, 
their faces showing how eager 
they were for friendship. Tears 
pricked Lucy’s eyelids when she 
remembered that Maria and 
John had lost their real parents, 
How hard it must be to go to 
live in a strange country! She 
slipped her arm through Ma- 
ria’s and gave John’s hand a 
little squeeze as she took it. 
He was such a little fellow, 
only five, and he clung to her, 
his heart shining in his eyes as 
he looked up at her with ad- 
miration. 


Almost the first ones she saw 
when she arrived at the party 
were Ruth King and Donald 
Daye. They stared at her for a 
moment uncertainly, then their 
faces broke into smiles in an- 
swer to her own. “Lucy!” they 
cried, then quickly hushed their 
voices. Everyone was to be quiet 
till Jean got there. But Lucy 
knew they were glad to see her, 
and her heart skipped happily 
a beat or two. 


When Mary came into the 
room she rushed over and threw 
her arms around Lucy, then 
around Maria and John. “I'm 
so glad that Maria and John 
came with you,” she said, bub- 
bling with happiness. “Sally 
will be glad too.” 

Lucy felt that she was in a 
different world, a very pleas- 
ant one. 

Arriving home, breathless 
with joy, after the party, she 
flung herself into her mother's 
arms. “Oh, Mother, I had such 
a grand time. May I have a 
party soon and have all the boys 
and girls here? It’s like you 
said—it is easy to smile, so 
easy! And it’s easy to like peo- 
ple. I like them all. I think 
they like me too,” she added 


happily. 
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Rhubarb Recipes 
By Jatta Taylor Keith 


Plain Rhubarb Sauce 


¢ Wash and cut rhubarb into short lengths. Measure and put in 
stewpan with just enough water to keep it from burning. Cook 
at low heat for a few minutes, then add one half as much sugar 
by measure as rhubarb. Simmer until tender. Rhubarb generally 
cooks very quickly. 

Raisin-rhubarb sauce is made by combining rhubarb with 
one half as much sugar and a third as many raisins by measure. 
Cook as above. It will take a little longer to cook than plain 
sauce. 


Rhubarb Betty 


2 cupfuls cooked rhubarb 


2 cupfuls bread crumbs 
1/ cupful butter or margarine 


1 cupful brown sugar 


® Place first a layer of crumbs, then a layer of sweetened rhubarb 
in buttered baking dish. Continue until all ingredients are used. 
Top with crumbs dotted with butter. Bake in a moderate oven 
until lightly browned. Serve with cream either plain or whipped. 


Rhubarb and Banana Dessert 


@ Slice two large bananas in thin slices. Place a layer in bot- 
tom of serving dish. Sprinkle with sugar. Pour two cupfuls hot 
sweetened rhubarb sauce over bananas. Arrange another layer 
of bananas and pour two more cupfuls of rhubarb over this 
second layer and set aside to cool. Chill and garnish with whipped 
cream. 


Rhubarb Tapioca Pudding 


2 cupfuls water 
2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice 
2 cupfuls cooked rhubarb 


Y, cupful minute tapioca 
Y, cupful sugar 
lf, teaspoonful salt 


® Combine tapioca, sugar, and salt. Gradually add to water 
and-bring to brisk boil. Stir constantly. Cook five or six minutes 
until thick and clear. Set aside until cool, then fold in sweetened 
cooked rhubarb and lemon juice. Chill and serve in sherbert glasses, 
topped with whipped cream. 


Rhubarb Compote 


114. pounds rhubarb 

1 cupful sugar 

2 inches stick cinnamon 

1 orange 

Mint sprigs 
® Wash rhubarb; do not peel. 
Cut in 4-inch pieces. Combine 
with sugar. Place in baking 
dish. Break cinnamon sticks in 
small pieces and add. Cover and 
bake in a moderate oven 
(350°F.) 40 minutes or until 
tender. Stir after cooking 15 
minutes. Chill and arrange in 
sherbet glasses. Peel oranges, 
slice very thin, and use with 
mint leaves as garnish around 


edge of glass. 
Oe 


Happy Thoughts 
By Florence Taylor 


For the week of May 2 


I'm not afraid, for this I 
know: 

God’s with me everywhere I 
go. 


For the week of May 9 


I’m happiest when what I do 
Makes other persons happy 
too. 


For the week of May 16 


Prayer changes things, so 
every day 

I take time to get still and 
pray. 
For the week of May 23 

Of all God’s gifts I prize my 
health; 


It’s more to me than all earth’s 
wealth. 


For the week of May 30 


To gain a friend means joy 
and fun, 


But I myself must first be one. 
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EVERAL months ago an ar- 
ticle appeared in Nature 
Magazine that we enjoyed very 
much. The writer suggested 
that we make a mesh bag and 
fill it with material for the birds 
to use in building their nests in 
the spring. We followed the 
suggestion, and after crochet- 
ing a bag, we started saving 
small pieces of string, tiny bits 
of yarn, feathers, and scraps of 
material that we thought the 
birds might like to use. It was 
indeed a pleasure to collect this 
nest-building material, but the 
real enjoyment came later when 
the early birds started searching 
for building material for their 
nests. Watching them use the 
material that we had collected 
gave us an opportunity to get 
well acquainted with the birds 
and to enjoy them thoroughly, 
besides giving us the satisfac- 
tion of being their friend in 
need. If you have some helpful 
suggestion as to how we might 
be a friend to birds and ani- 
mals in need write us. Send 


USE 
| WEE WISDOM, 
| 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, 


your letter to WEE WIspoM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Dear Editor: The little verse 
“Tit-tat-to, 
Around we go” 
reminds me of my three pet turtles, 
Tit, Tat, and Toe. I keep them in 
a round bowl that has a deep hole 
in the center, just right for them to 
swim in. The hole is surrounded by 
a level strip on which sleep, 
rest, and bak: 
I have many more pets. I love 
them all and fully agree that the 
time and effort spent in arranging 
a nice bed for some is not 
wasted but is time well spent.— 
David Haugen. 


Dear Editor: We are twin girls 
ten years old. We are in the sixth 
grade and live with our uncle and 
aunt on the farm. 

We have read the pet page ever 
since we have taken WEE WISDOM, 
and we like it very much. We have 
a pet raccoon named Skeeters. He 
is very tame and likes to play a great 
deal. We feed him bread and milk, 
but he eats most anything. He 
washes all of his food. Skeeters only 
bites one when he is disturbed while 
eating. While we are at school 
Skeeters spends most of his time up 


THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Mo, 
I inclose $1 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to 


my friend. 
Send Wee Wisdom to 


Street 


City 


State 


My name 


Street 


in a big tree in the back yard, He 
likes to play with our dog, and he 
is not the least bit afraid of him. 
—Jean and Joan Painter. 


Bird Game 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


Children stand in line along 
one wall with the opposite wall 
as their goal. The first child says 
“robin,” the second “wren,” 
and the third “bluebird.” This 
is repeated down the line until 
each child has the name of one 
of the birds. The child who is 
to be “it” stands a little apart 
from the birds and calls out, 
“Wrens are flying” (or “Rob- 
ins” or “Bluebirds”. The birds 
called run and try to get to the 
opposite wall before “it” can 
catch them. The first to be 
caught exchanges places with 


Greater than the 


Law 
(Continued from page 17) 


establish God’s kingdom over 
ail the earth, among all peo- 
ples. 

In His gospel Jesus taught 
that God wishes only good for 
all His children. His plan is 
simple: Goodness in a man’s 
heart puts goodness into his 
outward life and affairs. Jesus 
said that it is not enough for a 
man to be good just because it 
is unlawful for him to do evil. 
Wicked men can obey the law 
through fear of punishment 
and still be wicked men. 

A good man does good deeds 
because there is only goodness 
in his heart and because he 
loves only the good. Heart 
goodness knows no law; it 
needs no law; for it is greater 
than man-made law. It is God 
expressing Himself in and 
through the hearts of His chil- 
dren. 
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Trail of Truth 


By Ruth King Duerksen 
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ITH a pencil enter at the arrow. Go through the lanes of 

the maze toward the opposite side without crossing any 
lines. When you reach the “Finish” the letters you have crossed 
will have spelled a message from the Bible. 


A Bible Woman to Guess 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


She left her people and her land 
To go with her mother-in- 
law; 
While gleaning in the harvest 
fields 
Her future husband she saw. 


What's in Spring? 
By Enola Chamberlin 
Using only the letters in the 
word “spring” can you find 
twelve words whose meanings 
are given in the following defi- 
nitions ? 
1. To make music with the 


voice. 2. To whirl. 3. A small 
twig. 4. A metal fastener. 5. 
A very formal person. 6. A 
circle, or to toll. 7. To fit out. 
8. To tear. 9. To bite gently. 
10. To write one’s name. 11. To 
grasp. 12. A smile. 


Biblical Comparisons 
By Ollie James Robertson 
Many times you hear some- 
one compared to some Bible 
character. Can you complete 
these comparisons by adding 
the name of a Bible character, 
either a man or a woman? 
‘As wise as 
As old as ————. 
As patient as 
As strong as 
As wicked as 
As courageous as 


River Wise 
By Frances Hudgens 


What countries would you 
live in if you lived near these 
rivers? 

1. Thames. 2. Amazon. 3. 
Missouri. 4. Yukon. 5. Rhine. 
6. Volga. 7. Nile. 8. Yangtze. 


Spring-Flower Guess 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


You can see me as you pass, 

Hiding in the greening grass, 

Dressed in purple, white, or 
gold 

While the world is still quite 
cold. 


Listen to the words I say: 

“Spring, fair spring, is on the 
way!” 

Can you guess the name of me 


While I’m counting one, two, 


three? 
(Answers inside back cover) 
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The Lonely Old Man 
By Rosemary Thompson 
(13 years) 
Cheadle, Ches., England 


Once upon a time in Sunnyside 
Village there lived an old man 
whose name was Ben Wood, but 
he was nicknamed Charley Grumpy 
by all the village children. He was 
not really cross, just shy. He also 
had a very disagreeable-looking 
face. Mr. Wood had often in his 
own shy way tried to find a friend 
but always in vain. It seemed as if 
he had no friends until a small boy 
named Tiny Tim came to the vil- 
lage. He was called Tiny because 
he was so small and delicate. Tim 
did not want to play with the other 
children, because he thought they 
might be unfriendly and might 
laugh at him, but he was to learn 
that they were just the opposite. 

One day Tim was wandering in 
the woods, and he found a small 
leather wallet with the name “Ben 
Wood” printed in pencil just in- 
side the cover. Now Tim had heard 
about Mr. Wood and really did 
not care to meet him, but eventually 
Tim's honesty got the better of his 
fear, so he went to visit Mr. Wood, 
who was, as you can imagine, 
highly delighted. They became 
firm friends and Mr. Wood or 
“Happy,” as he was now called, 
gave a party for all the girls and 

ys in Sunnyside Village to cele- 
brate his finding of a friend. But 
now he found he had not only one 
friend but many. 


I'll Be Good 
By Linda Ann Ogden (5 years) 
Orono, Maine 
When children are bad 
Mother is sad; 
When children are good 
Mother is glad. 
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The May Queen 


By Barry Bielby (9 years) 
New Westminster, B. C., 


It was py 24, and the girls 
and boys of Central School were 
choosing the ‘Queen of the May.” 
Betty was a new girl in the neigh- 
borhood, and she did not expect 
to be chosen. She had twenty votes 
when Toby said, ‘Why not be nice 
and show her that we are kind to 
new people?” All the boys and 
girls agreed it was a good plan. 

Betty could not come to school 
the day the children voted. She 
told her mother. that they were 
choosing the May queen today and 
that she did not think she would be 
chosen. 

The next day the children told 
her whom they had chosen. Betty 
told her mother that this was the 
nicest place they had ever lived in. 


Hommy Hoo 
By David Sanborne (312 years) 
Columbus, Ohio 
I have a little Teddy bear, 
And his name is Hommy Hoo; 
He lives in a little house 
With Mummy too. 


Northern Lights 
By Dell Richardson (10 years) 
St. Thomas, Ont., Canada 
Last night I saw the northern lights; 
They are one of nature’s most beau- 
tiful sights 
In the sky. 


Scarlet above and yellow below, 
Very do they show 
e sky, 


In 


I ay there amazed, 
And in wonder I gazed 
At the sky. 


Showers of Blessing 
By Winnifred Julian (13 years) 
Browns Town, Jamaica, B. W. I. 


Showers of blessing came from 
heaven above 

To show the wondrous work of 
God's great love. 

They came in a torrent clear and 
bright 

That caused the trees to bow with 
delight. 


as of blessing we are grateful 
- for 

Come from God, the Father of all. 
They — the thirst of man and 


t 
And make for us the greatest in- 


Melody 
By Carrie Leea Bates (12 years) 
Cherry Valley, N. Y. 


Birds singing softly in a tree 

Seem to me like a lovely melody. 

The ringing church bells’ silver 
tone 

I love to hear when I'm alone— 

And rustling trees, whispering 
secrets to me, 

And the buzzing bumblebee. 

Oh, yes! Do listen too 

And you'll hear a nature symphony. 


My Dream 
By Peter Waugh (8 years) 
Prestwick, Ayr., Scotland 


One night as I was dreaming, 
I dreamed I was up in the sky, 

Sitting on the moon a-gleaming— 
How far from earth was I? 


It wasn’t very warm there, 
So I thought I'd go to Mars; 
So I traveled and I traveled, 
But all I saw was stars. 
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A Cowboy’s Life 
By Beverly Benz (12 years) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


All the dudes think that cowboys 
Are fellows wearing fancy clothes. 
think that when they come 

out West 
They'll see a lot of buffaloes. 


They think that cowboys take it easy. 
Maybe some of them do; 

But that’s ’way, ’way different from 
The cowboy life I knew. 


When the cattle are grazing peace- 
fully 
And everything is very still, 
That's usually the time when the 
cowboy 
Has a quiet talk with Paint or 
Old Bill. 


He probably reminds his faithful 
mount 
Of times when both were young; 
When they roamed the range with- 
out a job 
And many times their heads they 
hung! 


The cowboy and his horse 
Are almost always together; 
They meet the dangers of the range 
In any kind of weather. 


Between the cowboy and his horse 
There is a friendship true, 

A friendship that will forever last, 
Through dangers old and new. 


OT 


The Candy Shop 
By Donna Daniels (9 years) 
Troy, Vt. 


The candy shop so neat 

A short way down the street 
With drops and lollipops 
Would give us all a treat. 


Fireflies 
By Betty Traenkle (4 years) 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The stars in the sky _ 

Were the first thing I saw tonight. 

In the country I saw little lights 

Down’ on the sand and on the 
ground— 

There were so many of them— 

They were fireflies! 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it is 
to be used in. If your poem or 
story is for Sept. send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
er’s Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age. 


We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction must be 
made on these pages. 


“A Prayer without Words,” 
sent in by Shirley Gross and Pad 
lished in February Wee Wisdom, 
was written by Elizabeth M. 
Shields and published in “Prayers 
for Little Children.” We regret 
that through an oversight this 

m was published without our 
aving verified the authorship. 


The Wind 
By Barry Barrett (10 years) 
Riviera Beach, Fla. 


Oh, wind, oh, wind, you are a 
king; 
The trees bow down to you. 
They twirl and swirl like daricing 
girls 
As you go passing through. 


Oh, wind, oh, wind, you are a 
king; 
The little leaves scatter and fly. 
They go round and round like little 
elves 
As you go passing by. 


My Thankful Prayer 
By Martha Morgan (8 years) 
De Leon, Tex. 


For the food we have to eat, 

For the golden grain and wheat, 
For the clothes we have to wear, 
Father, hear our thankful prayer. 
For the cows that give us milk, 

For the worms that give us silk, 
For the shelter in which we stay, 
Father, we thank Thee every day. 


A Poem for Wee Wisdom 


By Barbara Hansen (8 years) 
Suffield, Conn. 


Once I made a little dress; 

When I got through it was a mess. 

I tried it on dolly, and she said, 
“Oh, no!” 

I guess I don’t know how to sew. 


OP 


A Squirrel 


By Donald Lee Harris (9 years) 
Williamsburg, Mo. 


I wish I were a squirrel, 
A squirrel up in a tree; 
I'd hide so quick no hunter 
Could take a shot at me! 


OT 


My Oral Report 
By Dolores Matouk (13 years) 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


The sea of faces stared at me 
When I got up to talk. 

Oh, I was so very scared 
When I gave my oral report. 


My hands were shaking, my face 
got red; 
Oh, was I a sight! 
If we could have had a fire drill 
then 
I'd have loved it with all my 
might. 


If I had my choice, I'd have written 
a story— 
Anything of the sort— 
Of rivers and trees and birds and 
bees, 
But never an oral report. 


When I grow up I'll write a book 
Of times I studied and fought. 

I'll even include my English class 
And that horrible oral report. 
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THIS IS 


LEE 


Designed by Susan Louise Bullock 
(12 years) 
Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstaff 


It has been some time since we have had a boy doll. Who would like to draw one? Any 
reader under fifteen years of age may try. 
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Bubble Blower 


By Lucile Rosencrans 


You do not need a bubble 
pipe to blow bubbles. You can 
make beautiful bubbles with a 
spool. Put one end of the spool 
into water and rub it briskly 
over some soap. Hold the spool 
downward and blow into the 
other end. 


Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


For food and clothes and 
home, dear God, 
We say a thank-you prayer; 
And ask You at this time to 
bless 
All mothers everywhere. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Trail of Truth 
“In Him will I trust.” (Psalms 
91:2.) 
‘A Bible Woman to Guess 
Ruth 
What’s in Spring? 
1. Sing. 2. Spin. 3. Sprig. 4. Pin. 
5. Prig. 6. Ring. 7. Rig. 8. Rip. 9. 
Nip. 10 Sign. 11. Grip. 12. Grin. 
Biblical Comparisons 
1. Solomon. 2. Methuselah. 3. 
Job. 4. Samson. 5. Jezebel. 6. David. 


River Wise 
1, England. 2. Brazil. 3. United 


States. 4. Alaska. 5. Germany. 6. 


Russia. 7. Egypt. 8. China. 
Spring-Flower Guess 
Crocus. 


A WORD to MOTHER and DAD 


Unity School of Christianity, publisher of WEE 
WISDOM, invites you to acquaint yourselves 
with its magazines for adults, among them 
DAILY WORD, a monthly magazine with a 
page message for every day of the month. 

If you like to spend at least a few minutes 
each day in prayer and meditation, you will be 
pleased with the devotional program offered 
by DAILY WORD. Its page message begins 
with an affirmative thought to be held in silent 
meditation and ends with the Bible quotation 
on which the thought is based. Intervening 
short paragraphs amplify the thought that is 
being considered. 

One day the message will deal with health, 
another with prosperity, and still other days 
with peace, self-control, protection, success, 
and the like, each subject representing a defi- 
nite need of the human heart. 

In addition to the thoughts for meditation, 
DAILY WORD contains poems and two or 
three short articles, all designed to help you 
train your thoughts in a constructive way and 
cultivate a deep, abiding faith in ever-present, 
abundant good. 


DAILY WORD is small enough to be tucked 
into pocket or purse, in easy reach if your 
thoughts seem to be taking the wrong turn. 
Why not decide to give DAILY WORD atrial 
during the coming months and see how it can 
help you? A year’s subscription, twelve inspir- 
ing copies, is only $1. 


Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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What Adults Say about Wee Wisdom 


WEE WISDOM, the children’s own magazine, is read and enjoyed by bgth 
boys and girls, five to thirteen years old, and many enthusiastic letters come 
from them. But WEE WISDOM is also favored by parents and educators 
who approve its high purpose, its constructive features, and its literary qual- 


ity. They too are generous with their praise, as is shown by the following 
comments taken from their letters: 


“The finest magazine for children” 


I saw the first copy of WEE WISDOM in March when my subscription for 
my young daughter started. Since then I have read every issue through as 
eagerly as she has, and so has her father. We both feel that this is the finest 
magazine for children we have ever seen. It is far from being “preachy,” yet 
its every department teaches as thoroughly as it entertains.—Florida. 


“It has done wonders for him” 


I was visiting my grandson when his first copy of WEE WISDOM arrived, 
and I had the pleasure of reading it to him. He enjoyed it very much, and he 
insisted that I read everything in the magazine. He was very much in need of - 


such good reading, and it has done wonders for him. I am so glad for him 
that he can have the magazine.—California. 


“Wee Wisdom the answer” 


I have found WEE WISDOM the answer to a lot of needs in my work as a 
teacher of a second grade. The children love the happy thoughts for the day, 
also the little prayers. We cut out some of the prayers and paste them on 
colored paper and hang them above the table. The stories and other features 
are very stimulating and helpful.—Ohio. 
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NOTE to BOYS an 
You can make new friends for WEE WISDOM by ££ 
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it. Be sure to call their attention 6.M 
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